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HIS is Brotherhood Week, spon- 

sored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews to promote under- 
standing and unity of all our people— 
regardless of their religion, race, or na- 
tional origins. Here are some views of 
leading Americans on this subject: 

President Eisenhower: “How can we 
better fit ourselves to be worthy of free- 
dom, to guard its virtues, to enjoy its 
bounty? That answer is: By making 
each life, each home, each community 
more worthy of the trust it bears for 
all mankind.” 

Vice President Nixon: “Every act of 
racial discrimination or prejudice in the 
United States hurts America as much 
as an espionage agent who turns over 
a weapon to a foreign enemy.” 

Former President Truman: “We be- 
lieve that all men have the same rights, 
and that these rights must be respected. 
. .. Our basic ideals of tolerance and 
equality ...are the ideals to which 
this nation of immigrants dedicated it- 
self when our Constitution was signed.” 

Bernard Baruch, long-time adviser to 
Presidents: “in these days of danger to 
America, we can permit nothing to un- 
dermine the unity which is so essential 
to our safety. Nothing is so destructive 
of unity as the hate, discord, suspicion 
and bitterness which prejudice breeds. 
There can be no second-class citizens in 
America. As we expect each man, black 
and white, Jew and Christian, native and 
foreign born to bear the responsibilities 
of citizenship, so we demand that each 
share in its rights and privileges. .. .” 

Avery Brundage, President of Inter- 
national Olympic Committee: “The 
sports world has a particularly signifi- 
cant contribution to make to the ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Week.... 
Politics, race, creed, color or religion— 
all are equal on the playing field. Sports 
is a common ground upon which men 
and women of all 
nationalities and 
many different 
backgrounds may 
meet. 

‘“‘Teamwork on 
the playing field is 
essential, and preju- 
dice has no part 
there. When an ath- 
lete works closely 
with someone of a 
different race, reli- 
gion or political belief toward a com- 
mon goal, or competes against him in a 
spirit of good sportsmanship, he learns 
an unforgettable lesson.” 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare: “In all 
the editorials and speeches which will 
be made before this week is done, the 
word ‘brotherhood’ rolls off again and 
again until it sounds easy. But Brother- 
hood doesn’t come in a package... [it] 
takes self-aware practice. The rule of 
thumb is a simple one: Regard each man 
and woman as an individual. Not as a 
Catholic, a Protestant or a Jew. Not as 
a Negro, Anglo-Saxon or Asiatic. 

“Look at the person—at the character 
and personality of this human being. 
Like or dislike that person for his own 
intrinsic qualities, and refuse to tinge 
that judgment by the irrelevant fact 
that he belongs to a different race or 
religion from your own.” 
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AN AMUSING cartoon on a serious subject. 





TALBURT IN NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Actually, the recommendation 


which our lawmakers are studying was made by a special commission—not by 


Congress itself. 


Strong arguments are given for and against the pay hike. 


Government Salaries 


Controversy Arises Over a Recommendation That the Pay of 


Our Congressmen and Federal Judges Be Raised 


SPECIAL investigating commis- 

sion has urged members of the 
U. S. Congress to give themselves a 
big salary increase. Many lawmakers, 
however, oppose the idea. Some feel 
that they are already getting paid 
enough. Others fear that the voters 
would not like it if senators and rep- 
resentatives voted themselves a pay 
boost at a time when there is so much 
talk about the need for cutting federal 
expenses. With an election to be held 
this year, each congressman is espe- 
cially anxious not to do anything that 
would cause him trouble at the polls. 

Surveys of public opinion show that 
most Americans oppose an increase in 
congressional pay. On the other hand, 
a considerable number of people think 
that our lawmakers aren’t receiving 
salaries high enough to match their 
responsibilities. Last year, despite 
the touchy nature of this whole prob- 
lem, Congress established a commis- 
sion to examine it. 

The commission, which was to weigh 
the salaries of federal judges as well 
as those of congressmen, was made up 
as follows: Six members were ap- 
pointed by the President, 6 by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, 3 
by the Vice President, and 3 by the 


Speaker of the House. Among ‘the 
people appointed were outstanding 
leaders in farm, labor, business, and 
professional groups. 

This body was named “The Commis- 
sion on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries.” Last month, after an in- 
tensive study, it recommended sizable 
pay boosts for all congressmen, for all 
federal judges, and for the Vice Presi- 
dent. Congress now must consider 
these recommendations. Here is what 
the commission proposed: 

For the Vice President of the 
United States, a salary of $40,000 per 
year plus a sizable allowance for ex- 
penses. Also, it is suggested that the 
government should furnish him a 
home, just as it provides the White 
House for our Chief Executive. The 
Vice President now receives $30,000 
per year plus $10,000 for expenses, 
and he provides his own residence. 

The commission also recommended 
$40,000 per year plus an expense fund 
for the Speaker of the U. S. House 
of Representatives. He now receives 
a $30,000 salary and an expense al- 
lowance of $10,000. 

For all other members of Congress 
—senators and representatives alike— 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Indonesia Faces 
Difficult Times 


Young Asiatic Nation Aims for 
Better Living Standards 


and Good Government 


O COUNTRY in the world affords 
more startling contrasts today 
than does Indonesia. This republic 
of 3,000 islands off the coast of south- 
eastern Asia is a land of puzzling con- 
tradictions. For example: 

Indonesia has fertile soil and many 
rich resources, yet the average citi- 
zen’s income is less than 50 dollars a 
year. 

Its leaders fervently proclaim their 
devotion to democratic government, yet 
the country has never had parliamen- 
tary elections. 

U. S. visitors to this tropical land 
report that Indonesians are very 
friendly to them, yet the Indonesian 
leaders are often critical of our gov- 
ernment and seem suspicious of its 
motives. 

The one fact that makes these con- 
tradictions somewhat understandable 
is this: It was only four years ago 
that Indonesia achieved full independ- 
ence. It is no farther along the road 
toward national strength than the 
United States was in 1793. Indonesia 
is suffering from acute growing pains. 

The world in which Indonesia 
achieved its independence, is, however, 
a far different one from that in which 
the United States was born. In the 
1790’s the U. S. was insulated from 
Europe by an ocean which took weeks 
to cross. Today Indonesia is only a 
few hours’ flying time from commu- 
nist lands that-have long regarded the 
rich islands off southeastern Asia with 
envy. 

Consequently, it is urgent for In- 
donesia to develop its strength within 
a short time. So long as it remains 
weak, this country of 80 million people 
might fall into the communist orbit. 
Such an event would be as great a 
tragedy for the western nations as it 
would be for the people of these tropi- 
cal islands. 

If the communists should take over 
Indonesia, they would have succeeded 
in outflanking such free lands on the 
continent of Asia as Burma, Thailand, 
Malaya, and Indochina. Tremendous 
new sources of raw materials would be 
available to Russia and Communist 
China. The Philippines and Aus- 
tralia might be threatened. 

How soon can Indonesia develop into 
a strong nation? What are the major 
problems confronting her? How can 
the United States help to keep this 
Asiatic country in the free world? 

An examination of Indonesia’s re- 
cent history will help supply the an- 
swers to these questions. For some 
3% centuries, these islands—occupy- 
ing an area twice as big as Texas— 
were known as the Dutch East Indies. 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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(Concluded from page 1) 


Holland ruled the whole area. ‘Most 
of the plantations, mines, and other 
enterprises she built up were on what 
are today the four main islands of the 
Republic of Indonesia. In order of 
their size they are Borneo (part of 
which is under British’ control), 
Sumatra, Celebes, and Java. The 
islands’ products include rubber, tin, 
oil, and quinine. 

Japan seized the islands during 
World War II. As soon as Japan’s 
hold on the islands was broken, some 
Indonesian leaders claimed national in- 
dependence. Warfare developed be- 
tween the Dutch and the natives. 
After several years, marked by off- 
and-on fighting and the intervention 
of the United Nations, the Dutch and 
the islanders agreed on the establish- 
ment of an independent Indonesia. 

The new country was made a part- 
ner under the Dutch crown. It has 
about the same relationship with the 
Netherlands that Canada has with 
Great Britain. Only the western half 
of New Guinea remains under Dutch 
control. The Indonesians want to take 
over this area, too, and claim they will 
do so some day. 

It is hardly surprising that, with 
this turbulent background, Indonesia 
has numerous troubles today. Here 
are some of her most urgent needs: 

Law and order. Controlling trouble- 
makers is one of the toughest problems 
facing the government. During the 
years of fighting against the Dutch, 
the young men in the islands learned 
how to use guns. After the conflict 
was over, many of them refused to 
return to their home villages and take 
up peaceful ways. They became ban- 
dits and today live through looting and 
thievery. 


Other troublemakers belong to a 
group of fanatics who want a govern- 
ment with strong Moslem ties. This 
group burns villages and raids towns 


in an effort to force the present gov- 
ernment to carry out its wishes. 

Prime Minister Sastroamidjojo says 
that wiping out terrorists is the first 
aim of his government, but the army 
has not been very successful in keeping 
order. Many soldiers sympathize with 
the outlaws. In fact, one battalion 
sent to fight the rebels deserted the 
army and joined the terrorists. It may 
take a long time to establish law and 
order throughout the islands. 


Stable government. Under Indo- 
nesia’s parliamentary type of govern- 
ment, the Prime Minister is chosen by 
a majority of parliament rather than 
by the people. In parliament there are 
at least 18 different political parties. 
Thus, just as is the case in France and 
Italy, several must band together to 
give the Prime Minister the majority 
he requires. Because one party or 
another has withdrawn its support 
from the Prime Minister quite fre- 
quently, the Indonesian capital of 
Djakarta has seen 10. different gov- 
ernments since 1949. 

Indonesia also has a president just 
as France and Italy do. President 
Soekarno’s prestige as a fiery leader 
in the independence. movement has 
given him more influence than the 
president customarily has under the 
parliamentary system. 

A serious weakness of the Indone- 
sian government is the fact that pres- 
ent members of parliament were not 
elected by the people. They were 
chosen by the President. As a result 
they are not really accountable to the 
people. Some have shown they are 
more concerned with getting advan- 
tages for themselves than with better- 
ing the lot of their people. 

It has been the intention all along 
to have nation-wide balloting as soon 
as voting districts could be drawn up, 
election lists prepared, and other pre- 
liminaries carried out. The govern- 
ment now hopes to hold an election 
next year. This should have many 
benefits. It will, for example, fix the 
responsibility of members of parlia- 
ment, and will adjust party strengths 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
people. 

Some observers think it will be a 
long time before Indonesia has the 
first requirement for a strong, demo- 
cratic government—a_ well-educated, 
civic-minded citizenry. Only a very 
small group runs Indonesia today. 
Most people have little interest in af- 
fairs outside their own community. 
Since the Indonesians had no voice 
in public affairs during the years of 
Dutch rule; it is not surprising that 
this situation exists. It does, however, 
make Indonesia’s future a difficult one. 

For one thing, an uninformed peo- 
ple is an asset to the communists, who 
are very active in Indonesia. They are 
one of the parties on which the pres- 
ent Prime Minister depends for sup- 
port, though he is no communist him- 
self. They control certain labor 
unions, and have a good deal of influ- 
ence in poverty-stricken areas. 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


INDONESIA is a nation of many islands that extend east and west across the 


ocean for about 3,000 miles. 


If stretched out in the same way across the United 


States, the islands would reach from coast to coast. 
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PRESIDENT SOEKARNO of Indonesia gestures as he discusses his nation’s 
politics with an attentive group of his countrymen 


On the other hand, the government 
has twice repulsed the communists 
when they tried to seize power. Also 
working against the communists is the 
fact that about 90 per cent of the peo- 
ple are Moslems, and feel a strong 
kinship to other Moslem lands. Com- 
munism has never made much head- 
way in Moslem countries. 

Improved living conditions. The 
new governent is having a tough time 
giving its people a better life. Even 
though Indonesia has fertile farming 
areas, the country is having to buy 
part of its food abroad. It is even 
having to turn to other lands for the 
Asiatic staff of life—rice. 

This situation stems, in part, from 
Dutch practices in prewar days. The 
Dutch reserved the best lands for.such 
export crops as rubber, coconuts, cof- 
fee, and tea. Since the Indonesians 
need badly to increase sales abroad, 
they do not want to turn this land over 
to food crops. However, new lands 
now being cleared for farming will be 
used mainly for growing food. 

The Dutch started some industries 
before the war, but many of the fac- 
tories were badly damaged during the 
fighting of the 1940’s. In eastern Java, 
for example, nearly 180 out of approx- 
imately 200 textile mills are idle. The 
failure of the government to control 
terrorists and to promote good eco- 
nomic conditions keeps many business 
firms from repairing and re-opening 
their factories. 

Indonesia needs many products 
from abroad, but the trade picture is 
not favorable. The big export crop 
is rubber. During the Korean war, 
demand for rubber—as well as tin— 
was high. Rubber prices shot from 
about 17 cents a pound to 60 cents, and 
Indonesia did a thriving business in 
the early years of the conflict. 

When the war demand was satisfied, 

though, prices plunged downward to 
almost the old level. Sales to other 
lands dropped. Last year Indonesia’s 
sales abroad were 150 million dollars 
less than their purchases from these 
nations. Until they can sell more 
abroad, the Indonesians are going to 
have to buy less and cut down their 
standard of living. 
_ The answer to this situation, it is 
felt, is to develop new industries and 
crops, so that the country’s prosperity 
will not be so dependent on only one 
or two products. This is one of the 
government’s long-range goals. At 
present, though, Indonesia is finding 
it hard to finance new projects. 

Another long-range problem with 


which the government will have to deal 
is overcrowding. Java, where about 
two thirds of Indonesia’s people live, 
is one of the most crowded areas in the 
world, with more than 1,000 people to 
the square mile as compared to 52 in 
the United States. The government is 
now engaged in sending people from 
Java to Sumatra, but the rate of emi- 
gration is low. 

In view of all these difficulties, it is 
not surprising that living standards 
are low. Life expectancy at birth is 
about half what it is in the United 
States. Illiteracy is declining, but 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the people 
still cannot read or write. There are 
appallingly few doctors and hospitals. 

In 1950 the United States granted 
Indonesia a loan of 100 million dollars. 
We are also giving her limited aid of 
a technical nature—advice on increas- 
ing crop yield, assistance in boosting 
health standards, and a few other 
projects. Indonesia has shown no 
great enthusiasm, though, in accepting 
our assistance, and has actually de- 
clined military aid. 


Neutral Path 


Behind this attitude is the ex- 
pressed desire of Indonesia’s leaders 
to keep their country on a neutral 
path. They do not want Indonesia to 
become involved in the struggle be- 
tween communist lands and the free 
world. 

Moreover, these top men are suspi- 
cious of western nations in general. 
The long period of colonial rule under 
a European nation has made them 
wary of building up’ ties with any 
western land. They fear that Indo- 
nesia might again come under the 
control of another country. 

To us, the arguments of Indonesia’s 
leaders do not seem sound. We hope 
that she will realize how impossible 
it is to take a neutral course in to- 
day’s world, and will swing around to 
our way of thinking. We hope, too, 
that Indonesia will see that she has 
far more to gain than she has to lose in 
voluntarily casting her lot with the 
U. S. and other western lands. 

Meanwhile, the best policy we can 
follow seems to be one of good will 
and patience without trying to impose 
our influence unduly on Indonesia’s 
government. We must not forget 
that Indonesia is a young nation, grop- 
ing her way along much as we did 
in the 1790’s. She is probably no 
more sensitive to foreign influence 
than we were in the early stage of 


our development. 
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Four High School Students Speak for Democracy 


Winners in Nation-Wide Contest Voice Their Strong Faith in Freedom 


fy 


(Here are portions of the prize- 
winning scripts, prepared by high 
school students, in this year’s “Voice 
of Democracy” contest. The competi- 
tion was sponsored by the National 
Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, the Radio-Television 
Manufacturers Association, and the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
For information about the contest, ‘see 
note on page 4.) 


BRAHAM Lincoln uttered more 
than a mere phrase at Gettys- 
burg when he spoke those now famous 
words government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. For 
every leyal American recognizes that 
phrase as Lincoln’s definition of De- 
mocracy. 

When he said “of the people,” Lin- 
coln meant that people have the right 
to govern themselves. It is this prin- 
ciple which has made America “the 
Citadel of Freedom.” 

The essence of the American Repub- 
lic is a recognition of the dignity of 
manhood in all men. In its foundation, 
this government was an act of supreme 
confidence in man, a concession such 
as never before had been given to 
human dignity. Its creation was, in- 
deed, a bold experiment, the bravest 
political act recorded in history. 

In the second portion of his defini- 
tion, Lincoln said ‘“‘by the people.” It 
was the conviction of the Founding 
Fathers that all power comes from the 
Creator through the people, and they 
desired to safeguard the exercise of 
that power through representatives 
seated in calm thought and timely re- 
search. 

The masses are not experts in the 
solution of complicated problems. But, 
they can delegate their problems to 
lawmakers of their choice, men in 
whose qualities and experience they 
have confidence. And Americans 
know that if they don’t like a partic- 
ular Jaw, in due course they can 
change it. That is the privilege of the 
American people. They can change 
their laws and their government with- 
out ever meaning to change the repub- 
lic. 

In concluding his definition, Lincoln 
said “for the people.” Well, certainly 


American Democracy has produced 
better results than any other form 
of government in history. Our high 
standards of living and education, 
our medical care, our freedoms are 
the envy of every nation on the face 
of this globe. 





. 


JOSEPH H. GERDES, JR. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


While the greatness of America is 
her democracy, the peril of America 
is also her democracy, for danger can 
come from the misuse of freedom. 
Democracy must not, therefore, be 
permitted to struggle alone for its 
existence. It needs the best that men 
can give it. 

—By JOSEPH H. GERDES, JR. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





PHILIP MAX MCCOY 
Kansas City, Kansas 


AM Democracy. I was planted as a 

seed in the minds of men by God 
himself. I blossomed forth into a 
world of tyranny and unhappiness. I 
was tried in Athens, obliterated by the 
Caesars and crushed by feudal lords 
and kings during the Middle Ages. 

n the 18th century, I. became an 
actuality in a struggling, youthful 
country where men sought true free- 
dom. For 175 years, this country has 
been my home. 

| have lived in magnificent buildings 
in Washington, D. C., and in tiny 
houseboats along the Mississippi. I 
have flourished in every classroom in 
the nation. I have lived in newspaper 
offices where editors prepare daily 
editorials. I have lived in the voting 
polls where men choose their leaders. 

] have not been contained within 
the covers of musty books nor held on 
a faded parchment beneath an air- 
tight glass case. Wherever there are 
men who seek me, there must I be. 

Eivery day, men throughout the 
world make great sacrifices for me. 
Many times men have given their lives 
that I might live. How it hurts to see 
men die for my sake. How small and 
useless I feel as I watch those who love 
me prepare arms for war because of 
this love. 

‘here are many things which make 
me realize how great a task lies ahead 
—an overcrowded school, an empty 
church, a broken home. 

Yet, how often I am filled with joy 
anc gladness. Millions of youth stand 
anc pledge their loyalty to flag, to 
country, and to God. On street corn- 
ers, in barber shops, over back fences, 
people in two’s and three’s discuss 
freely their views on politics and gov- 
ernment. Sixty-one million persons go 
to the polls and yote according to 
their own ideas and opinions. 

Then I see that the future is not a 
black. cloud hanging over the earth. 
I know that men will live together in 
peace and prosperity, that some day 
the world will indeed be one world. 

For I have become a part of the 
very beings of men, and as long as 


men have hearts and minds and souls, 
I shall live. For I am Democracy. 


—By PHILIP Max McCoy 
Kansas City, Kansas 


HO are you? You hold your 
head up high and say proudly, 
“T am Bill Smith. I am a Catholic.” 

Or your neighbor may say, “I am 
Saul Greenburg. I am a Jew.” The 
couple down the street may answer: 
“We’re the Robinsons. We are Prot- 
estants.” 

I ask a simple question and get 
back three completely different an- 
swers from three neighbors. How 
can this be? People as different as 
they are cannot function as a unit. 
Yet I see that an entire nation is 
formed of these diverse people. 

I ask: “Which political party do 
you favor?” I receive answers like 
“the Democratic,” “the Republican,” 
“any reform party.” Again I won- 
der. Such opposing political views 
cannot live together in a single na- 
tion. Yet I look around and see that 
they can and do. 

I try a third question: “How much 
money do you earn?” For a third 
time, each answer differs. The replies 
range from “$20 a week” to “$250 
million a year.” 

Again I ask: “Where were you 
born?” “England,” “Texas,” “Ger- 
many,” “Outer Mongolia,” “Brooklyn,” 
“South Africa.” The answers stream 
on and on. A nation with people from 
all over the world? Impossible. But 
an impossibility come true. 

I continue my search for something 
that holds this nation together. Then, 
suddenly, it comes. Quite inoccently, 
I ask “What are you?” And, instead 
of a great deluge of answers, there 
comes just one. 

“T am an American. 
Democracy. I am satisfied to let the 
opinion of the majority of the people 
govern my actions.” 

I have found my answer. There is 
a simple explanation. Two men hold 
opposing religious, political, and finan- 
cial views. Yet these same men are 
willing to work together to sponsor 
the homecoming dance for the local 
football team. These men meet cas- 
ually on the street and greet each 
other as closest friends. They are 
Americans. It is their idea of prin- 
ciples that makes America succeed. 

You may be wondering who I am. 
I am the Voice of Democracy. 


—By JOEL HOWARD CYPRUS 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
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JOEL HOWARD CYPRUS 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


I believe in _ 





ELIZABETH ELLEN EVANS 
Akron, Ohio 


AM an American, and I speak for 

Democracy. Listen to my words— 
Fascist, Communist. Listen well, for 
my country is a strong country, and 
my message is a strong message. 

My ancestors have left their blood 
on the snow at Valley Forge ... on 
the fields at Gettysburg ... on the 
bare, bleak hills called Pork Chop and 
Old Baldy. A million and more of 
my countrymen have died for freedom. 
My country is their eternal monument. 
They live on in the laughter of a small 
boy, in the eyes of an Ohio farmer 
surveying his acres, in the perpetual 
red glow of the nocturnal skylines of 
Pittsburgh. 

An American named Carl Sandburg 
wrote these words: “I know a Jew 
fisherier down on Maxwell Street, 
with a voice like a north wind blowing 
over corn stubble in January. His 
face is that of a man terribly glad to 
be selling fish, terribly glad that God 
made fish, and customers to whom he 
may call his wares from a pushcart.” 

There is a voice in the soul of every 
human being that cries out to be free. 
America has answered that voice. 

America has offered freedom and 
opportunity such as no land before her 
has ever known, to a Jew fishcrier 
down on Maxwell Street. She has 
given him the right to own his push- 
cart, to sell his herring on Maxwell 
Street. She has given him an educa- 
tion for his children, and a tremendous 
faith in the nation that has made 
these things his. 

Multiply that fisherier by 160 mil- 
lion—160 million mechanics and farm- 
ers and housewives and coal miners 
and chemists and lawyers and plumb- 
ers and priests—all glad, terribly glad 
to be what they are, terribly glad 
to be free to work and eat and sleep 
and speak and love and pray and live 
as they desire, as they believe! 

And those 160 million Americans, 
free Americans, have more roast beef 
and mashed potatoes, more safety 
razors and bathtubs, more orlon 
sweaters—the fruits of American in- 
itiative and enterprise; more public 
schools and life insurance policies— 
the symbols of American security and 
faith in the future; more laughter and 
song than any other people on earth! 

Fascist, Communist! Show me a 
country greater than our country, 
show me a people more energetic, crea- 
tive, progressive—bigger-hearted and 
happier than our people. 


—By ELIZABETH EVANS 
Akron, Ohio 
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The Story of the Week 


The Opening Guns 


The 1954 congressional campaign is 
already in full swing. Republicans 
and Democrats alike have fired the 
opening guns in this year’s contest. 
At stake next fall are all 435 seats in 
the House of Representatives and 
about a third of the 96 Senate posts. 

A number of leading Democrats 
have complained that the GOP is 


voing too far in attacks on its political 
opponents this year. 
crats argue: 
“Certain Republican leaders have 
been hurling unusually harsh charges 
Among 
speakers 


These Demo- 


other things, 
have accused 


against us. 


GOP 


these 








WIDE WORLD 
UNUSUAL COLD in Europe this year 
gave a spurt to winter sports in many 
countries. The skaters with sails, above, 
are racing on one of the Netherlands’ 


big lakes. The skaters, aided by strong 
winds, touched speeds as high as 50 
miles an hour. 


members of our party of betraying 
their country to its enemies during 
the last 20 years of Democratic rule. 
It will be difficult for Democratic law- 
makers to cooperate with the GOP 
on Capitol Hill if such reckless and 
untrue attacks continue.” 

The Republicans reply: “Our cam- 
paign attacks on the opposition party 
do not differ from past Democratic 
charges against us. Democrats, for 
have accusing us of 
bringing about the business depres- 
sion of the 1930’s in every election 
1932. Battles on the political 
front should not keep Democrats from 
supporting GOP-sponsored legislation 
which they believe will help the na- 
tion.” 

President Eisenhower, meanwhile, 
has asked executive members of the 
government and GOP party chairman 
Leonard Hall to. avoid extreme par- 
tisanship in campaign talks. To what 
extent his advice will be followed re- 
mains to be seen. 


instance, been 


since 


The First Lady 


Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower, wife of 
the President, has many special duties 
that other American women don’t 
have. As the nation’s First Lady, 
she often greets as many as 600 White 
House guests in a single day. Her 
visitors include representatives of 
women’s clubs, school groups, and 
youth organizations. In the evening, 
the President and Mrs. Eisenhower 
are often asked to attend leading so- 
cial functions in the nation’s capital. 

Despite her many duties as the na- 


tion’s leading hostess, Mrs. Ejisen- 
hower tries to keep the White House 
as homelike and informal as possible. 
She has redecorated the family living 
quarters on the second floor of the 
Executive Mansion in pink and green 
—her favorite colors. 

At home by themselves, the Eisen- 
howers prefer to have dinner served 
on trays while seated in the living 
room before a television set. Some- 
times, the First Lady entertains 
friends by playing the electric organ. 

Though Mrs. Eisenhower enjoys her 
role as White House hostess, she 
misses certain activities that she has 
had to give up since moving into the 
Executive Mansion. An enthusiastic 
bargain hunter, her heavy schedule of 
activities now allows her little time 
to go shopping. When she wants a 
bargain these days, she usually goes 
over newspaper advertisements and 
places her orders by mail or phone. 


Action-Packed Western 


Warner Brothers’ “The Command” 
is a better-than-average Western that 
moves at a fast pace. 

Guy Madison, as Captain MacClaw, 
plays the lead role of a doctor assigned 
to a U.S. Cavalry troop which accom- 
panies a wagon train through Indian 
territory. After Indian warriors pick 
off other officers, MacClaw winds up 
as commander of the battered caravan. 
From this dramatic beginning, “The 
Command” moves swiftly into a cli- 
mactic fight with the Indian foes. 

Other members of the cast include 
James Whitmore, as a tough top ser- 
geant of the Cavalry, and Joan Weldon, 
as a beautiful member of the wagon 
train. The action film is in Warner- 
Color and CinemaScope. 


Friendly Letters 


If you are looking for a pen pal in 
some other part of the globe, you may 
want to become a member of Youth 
of All Nations. This private, non- 
profit group helps American boys and 
girls to get acquainted with students 
of foreign lands through letter-writ- 
ing. It is endorsed by our State De- 


partment and also by the U.S. Office 
of Education. 
Any boy or girl may join Youth of 





CIVIL DEFENSE WORKERS. This group of young men in a Maryland sub- 


“THE COMMAND,” with Guy Madison and Joan Weldon, is in CinemaScope 


All Nations for one dollar. This pay- 
ment entitles him to the names and 
addresses of foreign students. It also 
includes a subscription to “Mirror for 
Youth,” a YOAN publication in which 
members living in various parts of 
the globe exchange views. 

If you wish to apply for member- 
ship, write to Youth of All Nations, 
Inc., 16 St. Luke Place, New York 
14, N.Y. 


Contest Winners 


The four national winners of the 
1953-54 Voice of Democracy Contest 
are honor guests in the nation’s capi- 
tal this week. Each won a trip to 
Washington, along with a week-end 
excursion to Williamsburg, Virginia; 
a $500 scholarship; and a television 
set for his or her 5-minute broadcast 
script on the subject “I Speak for De- 
mocracy.” 

On Wednesday, February 24, Sena- 
tor Charles Potter of Michigan is to 
present the award checks to the quar- 
tet at a luncheon in their honor. On 
Thursday, the four are to call on 
President Eisenhower. 

The four national winners are 
Joseph H. Gerdes, Jr., of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Joel Howard Cyprus of 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Philip Max Mc- 
Coy of Kansas City, Kansas; and 


WASHINGTON POST 


urb of the nation’s capital has formed its own organization—the Cabin John Civil 
Defense Squad—to assist in war and peacetime emergencies (see note). 





WARNER BROTHERS 


Elizabeth Ellen Evans of Akron, Ohio. 

The contest is sponsored annually 
by the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association. 

Winning scripts are on page 3. 


Around the World 


Work on Capitol Hill has slowed 
down to a snail’s pace in the last few 
weeks because a number of Republican 
and Democratic lawmakers have been 
stumping the countryside to make 
“kickoff” speeches for the 1954 con- 
gressional campaign. 

FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover says that 
crime cost each American family an 
average of about $495 last year. For 
every dollar we are spending on educa- 
tion, the FBI head points out, we are 
forced to spend about $1.82 on ex- 
penses connected with crime. 

Japan’s Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
plans to visit the United States and 
Britain soon. Japanese officials say 
that one of the chief reasons for 
Yoshida’s forthcoming trips is to make 
new trade agreements. 

Guatemala’s latest activities are 
causing alarm in nearby countries and 
in the United States. The little Cen- 
tral American land’s' government, 
reportedly dominated by communists 
and pro-Reds, recently charged that 
its neighbors are plotting to invade 
Guatemala with American help. 

Our officials fear that Guatemala 
may use these false charges as an 
excuse to wipe out all remaining anti- 
communist elements within her bor- 
ders. U.S. newsmen and an American 
priest have already been deported. 

Reports of unrest in East Germany 
continue to seep through the Iron 
Curtain. Germans living under the 
heel of communism are not only pro- 
testing against food shortages, but 
they are also said to be angry because 
Russia has repeatedly turned down 
western proposals for a free, united 
Germany. The Soviets said “no” to 
the latest such Allied proposal—at the 
Berlin Big 4 meeting which, as we 
went to press, was scheduled to end 
on February 18. 

Under Secretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith recently told a House 
group that fewer than 11 of the 534 
persons fired as “security risks” from 
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State Department jobs last year were 
actually found to be disloyal. This 
statement has led to new Democratic 
demands that the Eisenhower admin- 
istration tell the nation how many 
Reds or pro-communists it has fired 
since taking office last year. 

Some Republicans have claimed that 
half or more of the 2,200 “security 
risks” dismissed by the GOP were 
Reds. Democrats argue that only a 
very few of those who were fired had 
engaged in disloyal acts. 

Republican leaders say they will give 
the exact figures at a later date. 


Civil Defense Squad 


Cabin John, Maryland, on the out- 
skirts of the nation’s capital, is proud 
of its new motorized civil defense 
unit, run by a group of young men 
between 15 and 21 years of age. 

Members of the squad, most of 
whom are motorcycle fans, are now 
taking courses in first aid, fire-fight- 
ing techniques, and other civil defense 
activities. Besides pledging their aid 
to the community in case of an enemy 
attack, the boys plan to help the 
town’s fire department and _ rescue 
squad whenever they are needed. 

Members of the Cabin John civil 
defense unit weren’t always popular 
with their neighbors. Before organiz- 
ing their squad last December, they 
frequently raced their motorcycles 
down the town’s streets on quiet Sun- 
day mornings. They then agreed to 
stop that practice, and teamed up 
with a Cabin John minister, the Rev- 
erend Dennis Chandler, Jr., to set up 
their own civil defense unit. 


City and Rural Issue 


In the October 26 issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, we discussed 
state governments and some of the 
problems they face. One of the issues 
we mentioned had to do with the com- 
parative number of representatives 
from urban and rural areas in state 
legislatures. 

Recently, state universities and 
other research groups in Iowa, Mis- 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


WHILE COMMUNIST STRENGTH has decreased in most West European na- 
tions, it has increased in Italy. Also, Red strength is stronger than the chart 
suggests in both Italy and France, where other leftist parties sometimes work 


with the communists. 


souri, Kansas, and Nebraska made a 
study of this problem in their states. 
A brief summary of their report fol- 
lows: 

Since World War II, city residents 
have had an increasingly smaller voice 
in the affairs of their state govern- 
ments. Many cities in the Missouri 
Basin, as well as those of other sec- 
tions of the country, have grown 
rapidly while some rural areas have 
declined in population. Yet, urban 
voters have been given few, if any, 
additional seats in state lawmaking 
bodies over the years. 

An Iowa county of 13,600 rural 
inhabitants, for instance, has one rep- 
resentative in the state’s House of 
Representatives. The city of Des 
Moines, with a population of some 
230,000, has only two members to 





THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Newly-wed husband, as his wife steps 
into kitchen: “There isn’t another person 
in the world who can cook like my wife.” 

His dinner guest: “Maybe not, but I 
knew some guys in the army who came 
close to it.” 

* 


Candidate: “Friends, I have lived here 
all my life. In this state there are 100 
jails. I’m proud to say I have never been 
in one of them.” 

Voice from audience: “Which one is 
that?” 
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HELLE IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“That’s my husband. Just for fun, ring 
up 95 dollars.” 


“Why is Hawkins pacing up and down 
in front of his house like that?” 
“He’s awfully worried about his wife, 
poor chap.” 
“Why? What’s she got?” 
“The car.” 
* 


Singer: “I am having difficulties with 
my upper notes.” 

Friend: “Well, I warned you that if 
you went too high, you were bound to get 
into trouble.” 

* 


Tough sergeant: “I’m a guy who ad- 
mits his faults, only I haven’t any, see!” 


* 


A young man dashed madly across the 
dock toward the ferry. With a frantic 
leap he spanned the three feet of water 
aaa: rashed onto the deck. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed when he had 
regained his breath, “I made it after all.” 

“Made what?” asked one of the deck 
hands. “This boat’s just pulling in.” 


* 


Doctor: “Your husband must have rest. 
Here is a sleeping powder.” 

Talkative wife: “When do I give it to 
him?” 

Doctor: “You don’t give it to him, you 
take it yourself.” 


speak for it in the House. In Mis- 
souri, the rural areas account for just 
under 50 per cent of the state’s total 
population, but they elect 71 per cent 
of all members in Missouri’s House of 
Representatives! 

To many Americans, this is “unfair 
and uneqtal representation” in our 
lawmaking bodies. Many others con- 
tend that the comparative sizes of 
land areas as well as of population 
must be considered in deciding on 
the number of legislators to be allotted 
to each district. 


Indochinese Crisis 


For some time now, we have been 
sending planes, guns, and other war 
equipment to the French and their 
native allies in Indochina, an area 
supervised by France and torn by 
communist rebellion. A few Ameri- 
can military advisers, as well as some 
technicians, have also been sent there. 

A short time ago, the hard-pressed 
French asked for additional techni- 
cians to help keep U.S.-made equip- 
ment in fighting trim and to train 
native mechanics. President Eisen- 
hower and his defense advisers 
agreed to send about 200 more 
American technicians to the Asiatic 
trouble spot. Our government is also 
increasing the staff of U.S. military 
advisers there. 

Some Americans fear we are risk- 
ing direct involvement in the Indo- 
chinese fighting by sending additional 
men there. They argue that the Red 
Chinese may use this policy as an 
excuse for sending large numbers of 
troops to help their Indochinese allies. 
Other Americans say we must take 
“calculated risks” to keep Southeast 
Asia from falling into the communists’ 
hands. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the two major articles next week 
will deal with these subjects: (1) 
Conditions in Red China today; and 
(2) giving 18-year-olds the ballot. 





SPORTS | 








HE promotion of athletic events is 

one way in which the young govern- 
ment of Indonesia (see article on 
page 1) is attempting to build national 
unity. It is encouraging competition 
in various sports, and intends to send 
a team to take part in the Asian Games 
to be held in Manila later this year. 
At these games—which might be de- 
scribed as the “Asian Olympics”— 
there will be competition in soccer, 
cycling, basketball, swimming, weight 
lifting, and track and field events. 

As the above list indicates, Indo- 
nesians enjoy many of the same sports 
we have in the United States. Most 
of these games have caught on only 
in recent years. There are, however, 
other sports which have been popular 
for a long time in the Indies. 

Korfball is one of Indonesia’s most 
popular games. It is much like basket- 
ball, but is played on a field a good 
deal larger than a basketball floor. 
There are 12 persons on a team. At 
each end of the field is a pole with a 
large ring on it. Each team tries to 
advance the ball down the field and 
throw it through the ring. 

Another Indonesian game is kasti, 
which slightly resembles baseball. 
Each side has 12 players. One side 
takes the field, and a pitcher throws 
a red ball, about the size of a tennis 
ball, to the batter. The latter, holding 
a small bat with one hand, tries to hit 
the ball. If he does so, he runs around 
bases placed at irregular intervals, 
and thereby scores a point for his 
team. The batting team does not take 
the field until all of its players have 
had a turn at bat. 

Archery has been a popular sport 
in Indonesia for hundreds of years. 
In the United States, archers stand up 








INDONESIAN EMBASSY 

The girls are 
receiving congratulations for winning 
a national shot-put competition. 


CHAMPS in Indonesia. 


while shooting, but in Indonesia they 
sit down and hold their bows parallel 
to the ground. It takes a good deal 
of training to become an expert. 
Since western sports have been in- 
troduced only in the past 30 years, the 
Indonesians are not yet as proficient 
at them as they will be with more 
experience. However, many persons 
are enthusiastic over such games as 
soccer and tennis. A high: point in 
Indonesian sports came a year ago 
when the Indonesian soccer team de- 
feated the team from Burma, 4 to 1. 
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Salaries of Congressmen and Judges 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the investigating group recommended 
a $27,500 annual salary, plus allow- 
ances for necessary travel and other 
expenses. Congressmen now get 
$12,500 per year as Salary, $2,500 for 
office costs, and a travel allowance. 

The commission recommended a 
$40,000 yearly salary for the Chief 
Justice of the United States, head of 
our Supreme Court, and $39,500 per 
year for the high court’s 8 Associate 
Justices. Present rates are $25,500 
for the Chief Justice and $25,000 for 
the others. 

Judges in the lower federal courts 


a 
judges have risen very little during 
this same period. 

“Members of Congress and the 
judiciary carry tremendous respon- 
sibilities. Their jobs are hard and 
complex, and the well-being of our 
nation depends on how well they 
handle those jobs. Yet they now 
receive far less, on an average, than 
do the top leaders in labor and indus- 
try. . 
“High-ranking labor union execu- 
tives receive up to $50,000 per year. 
In 1951, 46 large railroads paid their 
presidents an average of nearly 











a 
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eral court system unless we pay high 
enough salaries to attract and keep 
first-rate judges on the bench. Be- 
cause of present low salaries, some of 
the most capable federal judges even- 
tually resign and go into private law 
practice or other work. As the Kansas 
City Star points out, ‘the honor... of 
being a judge . . . doesn’t buy pork 
chops or educate families of children.’ 
“Also, the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House should receive 
salaries appropriate for two of the 
highest offices in our government.” 
Despite such arguments, there is a 





UNITED PRESS 


THE QUESTION: Should the salaries of U. S. representatives (shown in session here) and senators be increased? 


now’ receive from $15,000 to $17,500 
annually. The commission recom- 
mended that they be given from $27,- 
500 to $30,500. 
These proposed 
large. 


increases seem 
Not counting expense 
allowances, a congressman’s salary 
would be more than doubled if the 
commission’s views were put into 
effect. Federal district court judges, 
with salaries today of $15,000, would 
get a raise of over 80 per cent. 
Summarized below are the argu- 
ments with which the investigating 
group supports its recommendations. 
We put these arguments in quotation 
marks to emphasize the fact that they 
express one point of view on a con- 
troversial topic. The words used 
here, however, are not necessarily 
direct quotes from the commission: 


quite 


“A pay boost for congressmen and 
federal judges is long overdue. Sal- 
aries of most federal workers have 
been raised no fewer than five times 
since the last increase for judges and 
lawmakers. 

‘Laborers’ wages in the nation as 
a whole have been practically doubled 
within the last dozen years, and liv- 
ing costs have mushroomed, but the 
salaries of congressmen and U. S. 


$70,000. The top officials in some of 
our largest corporations get yearly 
salaries ranging from about $38,500 
to $280,000. The pay of the men who 
carry heavy governmental responsi- 
bilities should be brought more 
nearly into line with salaries offered 
outside the federal service. 

“A congressman’s living expenses 
are heavy. In many cases he must 
maintain one home in his own state 
and another in Washington. He must 
do a great deal of entertaining, and 
make large contributions to charity; 
otherwise he may become unpopular 
and suffer defeat at the polls. One 
recent survey indicates that the aver- 
age congressman spends about $3,000 
per year more than he receives from 
the government. He must make up 
the loss through outside earnings of 
one kind or another. 

“It is not in the public interest for 
congressmen to be forced to rely 
heavily on outside income. Being a 
U. S. lawmaker is a full-time job. 
Moreover, Congress cannot be a truly 
representative body if its membership 
is limited to men and women who can 
afford an annual loss of several thou- 
sand dollars. 

“Neither can we have a good fed- 


tremendous amount of opposition to 
the commission’s proposals. During 
a recent nation-wide sampling of pub- 
lic opinion by a private research 
group, two thirds of the people ques- 
tioned were against sizable pay raises 
for congressmen. Those who object 
to the proposed increases argue as fol- 
lows: 

“The average American family in 
1952 earned about $4,000. This was 
the amount on which it had to live, 
pay taxes, and meet medical and other 
expenses. 

“Is it surprising that anyone who is 
supporting a family on $4,000 a year, 
or less, should be skeptical of the 
congressman’s claim that he can’t live 
on $12,500 plus a fat allowance for 
expenses ? 

“While it is true that ‘the honor 
of being a judge doesn’t buy pork 
chops,’ the $15,000 annually which a 
federal district judge receives should 
buy quite a few of them. Such a 
salary will buy far more of anything 
than the average family can afford. 

“Admittedly, congressional and 
other high-ranking government jobs 
pay less than do posts of great respon- 
sibility in private business. This is 
as it should be. We don’t want to at- 


tract, into federal positions of trust, 


those people who seek a job merely for’ 


the money it provides. We want men 
and women who are attracted by the 
opportunity to render public service— 
citizens to whom the honor and pres- 
tige of a high government position 
means much. 

“U. S. expenditures, and therefore 
taxes, are too high ‘already. This is 
no time to be boosting the federal 
salaries of those who now receive far 
more than do our average families. 
The hard-pressed taxpayer doesn’t 
want to help support others in luxury. 

“There are congressmen who them- 
selves insist that the proposed raise is 
not justified. Republican Representa- 


.tive Usher Burdick of North Dakota 


says: ‘We’re overpaid now. Fifty 
per cent of the members couldn’t make 
as much back home as they get here. 
Nobody forces us to run for re-elec- 
tion.’ 

“Outside the halls of Congress, the 
feelings of many people resemble 
those expressed in the following note, 
recently received by the editor of a 
Washington, D. C., newspaper: 

“It’s just too bad if congressmen 
cannot live on $12,500-plus. I think 
it is time someone thought about giv- 
ing the servicemen a break. My hus- 
band is in the Air Force and, includ- 
ing allotments, makes only $224 a 
month. Try and stretch this, Con- 
gressmen, to take care of a wife and 
child.’ ” 


Executive Agencies 


While this debate goes on, there is 
also disagreement as to whether em- 
ployes in the federal government’s 
executive departments are adequately 
paid. Efforts are frequently made 
to obtain pay boosts for these work- 
ers. 

It is argued that most of the sci- 
entists and skilled technicians who 
work for our government receive con- 
siderably less than private industry 
offers, and—as a result—that many 
such people leave the government 
after a short time. 

Chemists, engineers, and mathe- 
maticians working for Uncle Sam 
receive salaries ranging from $3,100 
to $10,000. Guards at government 
buildings get about $2,500 per year. 
Typists and other secretarial workers 
receive from $2,200 to $3,825 annually. 

In general, says an official govern- 
ment pamphlet, salaries in the lower 
grades are at least equal to those paid 
for similar jobs in private firms. But 
“the higher you go up the pay scale... 
the lower the salaries are when com- 
pared with those in private industry 
for similar work.” 

People who oppose federal pay in- 
creases argue that government jobs 
frequently offer more security, includ- 
ing pension rights and other benefits, 
than can be obtained elsewhere. Also, 
it is pointed out, federal employes’ 
salaries have risen somewhat faster 
than living costs during the last half 
dozen years. 

Meanwhile, there is considerable 
disagreement over whether Cabinet 
members. and other top-ranking ad- 
ministrative officials receive large 
enough salaries, though this issue is 
not under active debate at the moment. 
Cabinet members are paid $22,500 per 
year. The President himself receives 
$100,000 as annual salary, plus sizable 
expense allowances and other benefits. 
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Your Vocabulary 





In each sentence below match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. He was resolute (réz’6-lit) in his 
determination to block any change. 
(a) weakening (b) supported (c) firm 
(d) wise. 

2. Some argued against admitting 
Hawaii because she is not contiguous 
(kon-tig’ii-iis) to the United States. 
(a) next or adjacent (b) out of debt 
(c) continuously loyal (d) conscious 
of her obligations. 

3. The magazine he edited is now 
defunct (dé-fiinkt’). (a) making 
money (b) changing (c) dead (d) 
banned. 

4. She was solicitous (s6-lis’i-tiis) 
about his health. (a) careless (b) 
curious (c) unconcerned (d) con- 
cerned. 

5. The jewels were purloined (pur- 
loind). (a) highly polished (b) stolen 
(c) sold at auction (d) put on display. 

6. His greatest asset was his resil- 
iency (ré-zil’i-én-si) after defeat. (a) 
ability to see his mistakes (b) good 
sportsmanship (c) ability to come 
back (d) indifference. 

7. Some had only scorn for the 


expatriates (éks-pa’tri-its). (a) in- 
sane (b) traitors (c) exiles (d) 
foreigners. 





INDONESIAN PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell an ancient name for 
the Moluccas, a group of Indonesian is- 
lands. 

1. Most Indonesians are of the 
religion. 

2. Indonesia is famous for and 
similar products used in flavoring food. 


3. Indonesia wants the western part of 
______ island, which is now controlled 
by the Netherlands. 


. Indonesia’s chief food. 

. Its biggest export item. 

. Its most important metal product. 
. Its President is . 

. Another name for the Netherlands. 


9. Indonesia’s most thickly settled is- 
land. 


10. Most of __________ island is part of 
Indonesia, but some of it is under British 
control. 


11. Indonesian capital. 








onan 


12. Second largest Indonesian island. 
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Last Week 


HorizoNTAL: United States. VERTICAL: 
1. Juneau; 2. pineapple; 3. Okinawa; 4. 
Trust; 5. President; 6. gold; 7. salmon; 
8. Puerto Rico; 9, Oahu; 10. Statehood; 
11. defense; 12. sugar. 





WIDE WORLD 


THE FLASK holds a rare, delicious type of mushroom. Dr. Chester Koda of 
Syracuse University found a way to grow the tasty food in four days in the 
laboratory. The mushrooms of this kind are rarely found growing naturally. 


Science in the News 


T IS estimated that our planet gains 

weight at the rate of approximately 
5 tons a day from some 10 billion 
meteors that daily bombard the at- 
mosphere. However, most of these 
meteors are no bigger than a pinhead 
and burn to dust before they reach 
the ground. 

When a meteor is large enough to 
yass through the atmosphere and 
strike the earth, it is called a meteorite. 
Most meteorites land in the ocean, but 
occasionally a huge one hits the ground 
with a tremendous explosion. Only 
about 1,450 sizable meteorites have 
been found so far. 

It has been only in the past two 
centuries that scientists have known 
what meteors are. Formerly they were 
thought to be some type of weather 
phenomenom such as lightning. Now 
we know that meteors are solid bits 
of matter, and the only substantial ob- 
jects to reach earth from outer space. 

When a meteor rushes through the 
atmosphere it reaches a tremendous 
speed and becomes intensely hot as 
the oxygen of the air begins to burn 
it. Thus most meteors burn to ash 
before they reach the earth. A typi- 
cal one appears at a height of about 
55 miles above the earth and burns it- 
self out at about 45 miles. Because of 
the trail of light meteors leave as they 


streak through the sky, they are often 
called “shooting stars” or “fireballs.” 

In spite of the fact that a number 
of meteorites have hit the earth, there 
is no authentic record of one striking 
a human being. Thus far, they have 
fortunately landed only in oceans and 
in remote and unpopulated areas. 

Thousands of years ago a giant 
meteorite fell in the Arizona desert 
and made a crater a mile in diameter 
and about 600 feet deep. Almost 3 
million people could be seated on its 
sloping sides. But this crater is 
dwarfed by the famous Chubb crater 
in northern Quebec, Canada. Recently 
experts measured this giant, which 
has now formed a lake, and found its 
greatest depth to be 1,325 feet and its 
diameter to average 11,500 feet, al- 
most twice the size of the Arizona 
crater. 

* 

The helicopter has found its way to 
French North Africa where it is work- 
ing as a tool for protecting crops 
against invasions of locusts. In a 
recent experiment in Southern Al- 
geria, one helicopter spread enough 
poison to protect 6200 acres. The 
helicopter promises to be useful also 
in locating mineral deposits and 
mapping routes for new power lines 
in North Africa. 








Our Readers Say— 








The changing moods of our people 
within the past few years is alarming. 
Following World War II, we were war- 
weary. At a time when vigilance and 
careful attention was needed to tackle 
the tough job of making a lasting peace 
we tried to forget about world problems. 
Suddenly, America was shaken into near- 
panic by the Korean war and other in- 
ternational explosions. Now, we again 
seem to be slipping back into our shells 
of false security. 

An enlightened people is our country’s 
strongest defense. I feel that we need 
more newspapers to give unbiased news 
to help Americans formulate their opin- 
ions and act wisely on major problems. 

CARMAN Moore, 
Elyria, Ohio 


* 


I am a member of the Ground Observer 
Corps in Winona. About a year ago, we 
had volunteers on duty 24 hours a day at 
our post. Now, interest in this vital task 
has dropped so low that only five or six 
volunteers show up every week. This 
means that our post is left vacant much 
of the time. Are Ground Observer posts 
in other parts of the nation as poorly 
kept as ours is? If they are, we cer- 
tainly are leaving ourselves open to a 
surprise air attack. 

ELAINE FULLER, 
Winona, Minnesota 


So many other students have written 
about juvenile delinquency that I’ve de- 
cided to add my views on this problem. 
I don’t think strong discipline is the way 
to keep young people from turning to 
crime. You can’t force youths to behave 
as they should. 

I believe that boys and girls in high 
school should be given a responsible voice 
in conducting their own affairs. That’s 
why student government, which gives 
young people a chance to make decisions 
and the responsibility of carrying them 
out, is the best antidote to delinquency. 

ROBERT ZOVLONSKY, 
Peckville, Pennsylvania 


* 


I disagree with reader Lee Rainu when 
he says that football, wrestling, and box- 
ing are “brutal” sports. I take part in 
football and wrestling and I get a great 
deal of enjoyment out of them. 

PHIL LEE, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 


* 


We cannot accept Russia’s plan for 
Germany. The Germans should be al- 
lowed to elect their own government in 
free, nation-wide elections. 

RONALD Moore, 
Hereford, Arizona 





Newsmaker 





Henry Ford Il 


E shouldn’t accept the idea that 

the United Nations is a failure 
because it has not been able to solve 
problems of peace that have plagued 
mankind throughout the ages. The 
UN is doing an impressive job of 
providing for practical cooperation 
among nations, particularly in matters 
dealing with health, food, and eco- 
nomic development. 

These are the beliefs of Henry Ford 
II, 36-year-old industrialist and alter- 
nate delegate to the United Nations. 
Appointed to the world organization 
post last fall, the head of the gigantic 
Ford Motor Company spends as much 
time as he can at his UN office in 
New York City. He writes up reports 
for UN committees and sometimes 
gives talks in an effort to get other 
Americans interested in the work of 
the United Nations. 

Henry Ford II, named after his 
grandfather and founder of the Ford 
automobile empire, grew up learning 
about cars as other boys learn about 
baseball. While a student at Yale Uni- 
versity, he was more interested in 
problems of auto production than in 
his studies. He quit college in his 
senior year and went to work as an 
apprentice mechanic in the family’s 
auto plants. He wanted to learn the 
car industry from top to bottom. 

Young Ford, who calls himself HF 
II, quickly learned the many compli- 
cated operations of auto-making. His 
father, the late Edsel Ford, wanted 
his oldest son to move rapidly into the 
post of heading the Ford industries. 
But World War II interrupted these 
plans. HF II enlisted in the Navy and 
served in the armed forces until his 
father’s death in 1943. Then, top 
U. S. defense leaders decided to release 
young Ford from service because he 


FORD MOTOR CO. 


HENRY FORD II 


was needed to help run the Ford plants, 
which were turning out military 
equipment. 

In September, 1946, Henry Ford II, 
then only 28 years old, took over as 
head of the Ford industrial organiza- 
tion. He worked day and night to 
speed up the lagging production of 
postwar Ford cars. He made contracts 
with his workers granting them pay 
boosts as well as health and other bene- 
fits in return for a “no-strike” pledge. 

When he isn’t at the Ford plant, or 
at his UN office, Henry Ford II likes 
to spend quiet moments at his spacious 
Grosse Point, Michigan, home with his 
wife, two daughters, and son. A six- 
footer, he plays a good game of tennis, 
is fond of golf, and is an expert horse- 
man. 
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A Career for Tomorrow --£lectrical Work 


F YOU like math and physics in high 

school, and enjoy working with elec- 
trical gadgets, you may want to be- 
come an electrician. 

Your duties, if you decide on this 
field, will depend upon the particular 
branch of electrical work you choose. 
A construction electrician plans and in- 
stalls wiring and electrical fixtures in 
new buildings. This work includes 
everything from simple wiring jobs 
in a small home to installing air-con- 
ditioning and heating controls in large 
buildings. It also includes the instal- 
lation of generating equipment and of 
highly scientific electrical mechanisms 
used in hospitals and laboratories. 

In a factory that makes electrical 
equipment, trained workers wire the 
products and test them before they are 
sold. Others in this field are em- 
ployed in electric light and power com- 
panies, television and radio broadcast- 
ing firms, and other industries. 

Your training can begin while in 
high school. You should take all avail- 
able courses in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and mechanical drawing. 
Later you can learn the electrician’s 
trade either in a vocational school or 
through an apprenticeship. 

A vocational course takes about 
eight months to complete, but after 
finishing it you will have to get four 
years’ experience before you can be- 
come a journeyman electrician. An 
apprenticeship covers four to five 
years and includes practical training 
as well as classroom study. As an ap- 
prentice, you will receive a regular 
wage that increases as you gain in 
experience. 


After you finish your training, you 
will probably have to pass an examina- 
tion given by the union or by the city 
authorities before you can do inde- 
pendent work. 

Your advancement, if you have abil- 
ity, can be rapid once you have mas- 
tered the trade. In the construction 
industry, an experienced person may 
become a foreman or superintendent. 
As such, he will be responsible for 





ELECTRICIAN on the job 


planning and supervising the electri- 
cal work on a project. To fill either 
post, you must have executive ability 
and some knowledge of the various 
branches of construction, such as 
plumbing and carpentry. 

Supervisory jobs are also available 
in other lines of electrical work. Fi- 
nally, an electrician can set himself 
up as an independent contractor who 
installs electrical wiring and equip- 
ment and does repair work. 

Your wages will vary, depending 
upon the locality in which you are em- 
ployed and the kind of work you do. 


Electricians employed by electric light 
and power companies earn about $80 a 
week. Trained workers in the con- 
struction industry earn from $2.30 to 
$3.50 an hour, or from $92 to $140 for 
a 40-hour week. However, the higher 
wages in the construction field are off- 
set somewhat by the irregularity of 
employment that goes with this type 
of work. Building activities often 
slow down or stop altogether in bad 
weather. 

Advantages are (1) the work com- 
bines mental and physical activity, and 
(2) wages are usually high. 

Disadvantages include the fact that 
the work sometimes involves hard 
physical labor. Too, when business 
booms, the electrician has no trouble 
finding jobs at good pay, but during 
slack periods, jobs are hard to find 
and wages usually drop. 

Further information about appren- 
ticeships in your area may be obtained 
from personnel officers of electrical 
and industrial firms and from the local 
office of your State Employment serv- 
ice. A list of accredited vocational 
schools giving electrical work in your 
state can be obtained from your State 
Director of Vocational Education, 
whose office is likely to be in the state 
capital. 

You can also get the following 
pamphlets from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.: “Em- 
ployment Outlook in Electric Light 
and Power Occupations” (L2.3:944), 
30 cents, and “Electrician” (L7.32: 
EL2), 5 cents. Enclose coin in order- 
ing these pamphlets. 











Historical Backgrounds - - Our Liberties 


OVERNMENT under the U. S. 

Constitution got under way 165 
years ago—in March 1789, when con- 
gressmen gathered for their first ses- 
sion in New York City. In April of 
the same year, George Washington as- 
sumed the Presidency. The Bill of 
Rights—the first 10 amendments to 
the Constitution—became effective on 
December 15, 1791. That is just over 
162 years ago. 

The Constitution, with amendments, 
is the foundation stone of our demo- 
cratic government. The great docu- 
ment lays down the basic principles of 
liberty and freedom. Especially in the 
Bill of Rights, the Constitution guar- 
antees individual liberties. 

Since this is Brotherhood Week (see 
page 1 editorial), now is a good time 
to take a look at the chief provisions of 
the Bill of Rights. ‘Its guarantees un- 
dertake to promote tolerance as the 
basis of democratic brotherhood—and 
to assure justice for individuals under 
the law. 

The First Amendment, for example, 
guarantees freedom of religion, of 
speech, and of the press. These are 
liberties for which man has struggled 
centuries to win and.preserve. The 
amendment means that each individual 
can go to the church of his choice and 
worship as he pleases—and, in toler- 
ance, he must allow others to worship 
as they please. 

The amendment also means. that 
people can express their views orally 
or in print. A man may criticize the 
government or praise it. He may state 


his opinion freely. But he must allow 
others to express their opinions as 
well. 

The rights are not unlimited. De- 
spite guarantees of freedom of speech 
and press, for instance, people can be 
jailed for advocating forcible over- 
throw of our government. A person 
can be brought before the courts for 
making untrue and damaging state- 
ments about another person. 

The First Amendment says that a 
group of persons may assemble peace- 
ably—that is, hold meetings. But po- 
lice may break up a meeting if a 
speaker urges his audience to violence 
and a disturbance results. The right 
of assembly does not give a crowd the 
right to act in ways that can damage 
the community as a whole. 

The great idea of the First Amend- 
ment is to assure fairness in the exer- 
cise of personal rights. The limita- 


tions are intended to check abuses that 
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FREE. SPEECH ‘goes with democracy 


could be dangerous to the welfare of 
the nation. 

The Fourth Amendment says that 
law officers may not go into a private 
home and search it at will. Police may 
enter a home for a search only if the 
owner is suspected of some crime, such 
as hiding stolen goods. In order to 
make a search, law officers must show 
good reasons for their suspicions be- 
fore a court, and obtain a warrant. 

The Fourth Amendment is in line 
with the old saying that “a man’s home 
is his castle’—or that a man in his 
home may do pretty much as he 
pleases. His personal rights are guar- 
anteed in his home, so long as his ac- 
tions do not interfere with the rights 
of others. 

The Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Amendments concern justice in 
the courts. They provide that a man 
accused of a crime has the right to a 
fair trial by a jury of fellow citizens. 

Under the Constitution, there is am- 
ple provision for justice and equality 
for all. In everyday life, the practice 
of tolerance and brotherly acts toward 
others can help to make the guarantees 
of the Constitution a reality for all. 





Every day that Congress is in ses- 
sion, the mailman makes his rounds 
about four times a day to Capitol Hill 
offices. He delivers an average of 400 
pieces of mail to each congressman 
daily. Many letters tell the lawmakers 
how the voters back home feel about 
issues before Congress. Other mes- 
sages ask congressmen for favors. 





Study Guide 


U. S. Salaries 


1. Why are many congressmen reluc- 
tant to vote themselves a pay increase 
now, even though they may feel that a 
raise is needed? 











2. Briefly describe the commission that 
recently recommended an increase for 
lawmakers and others. 


3. How large a pay boost would con- 
gressmen receive if the group’s proposals 
were followed? 


4. How large an increase would the 
Supreme, Court’s Chief Justice and As- 
sociate Justices get? 


5. Give the commission’s recommenda- 


tions on the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House. 

6. Present some arguments used by 
each side in the dispute ever whether 
these various increases should be granted. 

7. Do likewise on the question of pay 
raises for federal administrative em- 
ployes. 


8. How large is the President’s salary? 


Discussion 


Do you or do you not favor sizable 
pay increases for congressmen, for fed- 
eral judges, and for the Vice President? 
Explain your position. 


Indonesia 


1. What is the one fact that makes 
many of the puzzling contradictions 
about Indonesia understandable? 

2. Name some of the harmful con- 
sequences of a possible communist seiz- 
ure of Indonesia. 

8. How has Indonesia’s status changed 
over the last dozen years? 

According to Prime Minister Sastro- 
amidjojo, what is his government’s first 
aim? 

5. In what ways does Indonesia suffer 
dient an unstable government? 

6. Outline the big problems of the gov- 
err — in improving living conditions. 

Why has Indonesia refused to line 


up with the western ands i in the struggle 
against communism? 


Discussion 


Do you believe Indonesia is justified 
in her refusal to join western nations in 
the struggle to halt communist expan- 
sion? Why, or why not? In either case, 
what do you think should be the U. S. 
attitude toward Indonesia? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What big dispute over political tac- 
ties has developed between the Republi- 
cans and Democrats? 


2. Briefly give the results of the study 
made in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Nebraska concerning urban and rural 
representation in state legislatures. 


3. Why is there increasing concern 
over developments in Guatemala? 


4. Give a brief summary of the back- 
ground and present activities of Henry 
Ford II. 


5. How does the Bill of Rights help to 
protect individual liberties? 


Pronunciations 
Celebes—sél'uh-béz 
D)jakarta—ja-kar’ta 
Molueccas—m6-lik’iz 
Sastroamidjojo—sa’str0’a-mi-jd’y6 
Shigeru Yoshida—shé-gé’rd0 yd-shé’da’ 
Soekarno—s06o-kar-n6 
Sumatra—soo-ma’truh 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 
‘at 


1. (c) firm; 2. (a) next or adjacent; 
3 ne a "de (d) mpeg 5. _(b) 


exl es. 





